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[The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class- 
room. Experience will determine what the features of the new department 
should be. Suggestions are welcomed. 

Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to 
B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of 
general interest will be published in this department. Others will, as far as 
possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the same 
address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and materials 
which they have found helpful. These will be published with due credit if 
they seem useful to others.] 

Latin for English 

There is no phase of Latin teaching in which there is so much interest at 
present as the correlation of Latin and English. It is hoped that these Hints 
will from time to time include suggestions on this topic. This month's sug- 
gestion is the preparation of a vocabulary and derivative notebook by the 
student. Three different types of notebook are suggested by the New York 
Syllabus for Ancient Languages. A copy of the Syllabus may be obtained from 
the University of the State of New York, Albany, New York. Type i, without 
definition of the derivatives, is illustrated by the following entry: 

loco, locare, locavi, locatus, place locate, local, locality, location, locus, collocate, 

collocation, dislocate, localization, localize, locally, 
locative, locomotive, locomotor 

Type 2, with definitions, is illustrated by: 

voco, vocare, vocavi, vocatus, call vocation, a calling, occupation, evoke, call out, 

etc. 

Type 3, with examples of use in English, is illustrated by: 

mitto, mittere, misi, missus, send mission (He was sent on a mission to Europe.) 

missionary, etc. 

These types may be improved in several ways. The idea of a vocabulary 
notebook for the study of the Latin words may be added to that of the deriva- 
tive notebook by arranging the Latin words according to parts of speech, 
declensions, conjugations, etc. This arrangement is a great aid in vocabulary- 
reviews. Provision may also be made for a column of related Latin words, as: 
amo, amare, amavi, amatus, love amicus, amicitia, etc. 
The loose-leaf notebook is by far the best for this purpose. 
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Such notebooks are particularly useful in the work of the first year. The 
Latin words should be entered as they are met in the lesson vocabularies. 
Related Latin words and English derivatives should be added as the student 
finds them. If notebooks are maintained after the first year it is wise for the 
teacher to indicate what words in the text read should be entered in 
the notebook. 

Bibliographies 

It is planned to publish occasionally in this department short lists of 
books and other materials useful to the Latin teacher. The prices quoted are 
the most recent available, but owing to the rapid readjustments which are 
taking place cannot be guaranteed. 

Latin Songs 

Flickinger, Roy C, Carmina Latina. University of Chicago Press. 
ii cents, postpaid (cheaper in quantities). Contains Latin words of eleven 
songs, including "America," "The Star-Spangled Banner," "Gaudeamus 
Igitur," etc. 

Geyser, A. F., Musa Americana (First Series). Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, is cents. Contains Latin versions of patriotic songs. 

Geyser, A. F., Musa Americana (Second Series). Loyola University 
Press, Chicago. 25 cents. Contains Latin versions of old favorites, such as 
"Home Sweet Home," "The Old Oaken Bucket." 

Brown, Calvin S., Latin Songs. Putnam. $2.00. Contains words and 
music of a large number of Latin songs, including ancient Latin poems (espe- 
cially those of Horace), medieval hymns, and versions of old English and 
German songs. 

In some schools popular songs are translated into Latin by the pupils. 
This has been done at Hunter College, New York, and Germantown High 
School, Philadelphia. Mimeographed copies of some of these may be had 
free by addressing Miss Edith F. Rice, Germantown High School, Philadelphia. 
Among these songs are "Keep the Home Fires Burning" and "Smiles." 
Another may be recognized by its clever first line: "G-G-G-Gaia, pulchra 
G^Gaia. " To be sure, such songs rapidly go out of style. 

Latin Notes 

Miss Frances E. Sabin, of the University of Wisconsin, has been a pioneer 
in furnishing practical hints to teachers through "Latin Notes," a sheet 
appearing eight times a year. It is distributed free to Wisconsin teachers; 
others may obtain it for 50 cents a year by addressing Miss Frances E. Sabin, 
405 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. The following item is reproduced from a 
recent issue: 
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MAKING SUCCESS POSSIBLE FOR THE SLOW PUPIL— A SUGGESTION 

In reviewing a large number of important points in a class where students are 
serious and anxious to succeed but must proceed at different degrees of speed, it is 
occasionally wise to present the list of points for a Friday review with the understanding 
that each pupil is to go as far as he can in perfecting himself on the various points. 
He will be asked to present to the teacher at the beginning of the hour just what he 
has mastered and wishes to present for this special occasion. This gives the slow 
pupil a chance to do a few things well and to receive a mark of commendation for 
what he has accomplished. It encourages him also to go on and finish up the rest 
of the points. Meanwhile the quicker pupils can be doing other things until this 
slower part of the class catches up with this back work. 

[Edited by B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa] 



